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ABSTPACT 

This article analyzes the interaction between sex 
role and "pupil role" in the early childhood ^ucation setting. It 
postulates that teachers and schools have a desonstrated investsent 
in socializing children to a passive, docile, and dependent role, 
beginning at the preschool level. This role, called "pupil role," 
corresponds closely to the traditional feaale sex role and is 
incongruent with the standard sale sex role. Thus, boys experience 
conflict and stress in school while girls accosiodate to the passive 
learning style associated with pupil role. The long-range 
iaplications of these differential interactions are discussed along 
with suggestions froa research and theory about the benefits of 
active over passive learning strategies, Finally, recosaendat ions are 
offered for teacher training and school refora. (Author/ED) 
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, :. L..:;. ;)ubIicatxon was prcparuci pursuarU. to a contract with 
:>.:c of wu..catiun, U.S. Dopartr.cnt of Mcaltli, liuucation 
^K.:t:..ili/ supported i)/ a co;Uract witJi t;u* Oft";ct* of Ciul<J 
Contractors uriuortviK such projects under /.ovcrnHicnt 
ar-j cncoura.;ed to express freely their jud;;crT.ent m 

a..w toc:.:.:cai .:.atters. l^rior to publication, t;;c i;.ani;script 
w t / t..t:? Area Co*. -nit tee for liariy Ciuldi.ood i.c;..catioa at 
/ of Illinois for critical review and dcte rr.ur.at ion of 
.petence. Points of view or opinions, however, do not 
...larxi/ i'cprescnt official government position or policy, or the 
Jf.c^ai views or opinions of the Area Committee. 
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ABSTK/\CT .. 

This artrclu analyjcs the interaction bctwo.^'i sex role und "piipii roie" 
in the early chiiuiiooJ education settini;. It postulates that teachers and 
schools have a de.uonft rated investment in socializing children to a passive, 
uocile, and dependent role, beginning at the preschool level. This role, 
called "pupil role," corresponds closely to th*^ traditional fewale sex 
rolf and is incongruent with the standard malt sex role. Thus, boys 
experience conflict and stress in school while girls accommodate to itte 
passive learning style associated with pupil -ole. The long-range implica- . 
tions ot these ditterential interactions arc discussed along with suggestions 
tiom research and theory about the benefits of active over passive learning 
strategies. Finally, recommendations are offered for teacher training and 
school reform. 
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- 7 ' - -sitX ROLE r\Sd POPIL ROLE IN EARLY ailLCIIOOD UDUCATION 

Society's increasing concern with sexism has persuaded educarors 
to examine the sclool's potential for fostering sexist values in chiMrcn. 
The issues which nave attracted the greatest scrutiny have been the sexist 
cor.tont of children's books (e.g., Saario, Jacklin, and Tittle, 1973), 
sex typing of scnool -related activities and objects (e.g., Ka^-an, 1964b; 
P.iley, 1975), and stereotype-:! sex-role expectations of teachers (e.g., 
Hei-nbacn , 1969) 

Our position is that the school is neither more nor less sexist than 
:nost other ,\nierican institution';. The school does, however, serve a 
iuuque function in sex-role socialization through its implicit indoctrination 
of cm idven to "pupil role" i ,-id through explicit support of the larger 
society's stereoiypeJ sex-role expectations. U is the special nature 
of pupil role and its resulting interaction with sex role which has important 
ar.j rereatial '...pl ications for boys and girls and which should be of 
...a;or ^oacorr. to cdu^^ators/ 

Avvortliugly, tius paper has three objectives: to discuss the origins 
of :-up;l Dlo and its relationship to sex role in early childhood settings 

r"r.>,;i nursery -chool through second grade); to indic.te the problems this 
.r.reraotion presents for ootii boys and girls; and to otfer recommendations 
,-iV tea^/K-r r raining .md school refonn. 



''y '^^ ' >'-'-''^ olsfwi.ori' Brojihy ^ Good, 

'' '''''•>:•?'■ ^ . '^'J"'i. li.wcvor, tiu'sc i^rcvious trcat- 

■ ' •.:;■•!■ ;,.-r .cfu i;, :]]r-:v i ,iij)o rt .in t ro.-.pccts. First, 

' ■ 'o^''^*-''' -^ji'x 1 1 icai 1/ or, trie interaction netwccn pupil role and 
f MC 11, any cialJiiood scttuifis. Second, with rhe e.XvCption of 
i'^^-'i;, none has attca.pteW to analyze the etiology and specific nature 
vu pi.pil rcle as an institutional phenomenon. Third, none has described^ 
.int'. documented a viable and valid alternative to pupil role. 
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Pupil Role BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

During the early years, young children assume a variety of roles as 
a way of adjusting to the complexities of human society and its institutions. 
In the fajMily, the child usually plays -nultiple roles; for example, son 
or daughter, little brother, olderjsister, etc. Upon entering school, 
however, children are typically Aced with a now set of roles, which, 
whether at the nursery or second grade level, are peculiar to the sciiooi 
as a institution. Children are expected to be p upils for the first time 
in their lives. The ideal pupil is often viewed as a conforming, dependent, 
docile, and unobtrusive child The assumption is that thir, behavior profile 
IS tne most conducive for le^iming. This view of pupil role seems to be 
derive^ from the nature of teaching as a profession and of schooling as 
an institution. 

in comparison with ofher professionals, such as physicians and 
lawyers, teachers receive only brief academic preparation for their jobs. 
Moreover, the period of student teachir.g u probably too short and comes 

GO late in training, when one considers the responsibilities students are 
expected to assume once they take their first real teaching assignments, 
Nat: ii972b; has referred to the ♦'irst year of teaching as the "survival 
sta^e" of teacher development, and Fuller (1969- has found that b-ginning 
tojchers have anxieties about their own adequacy as teachers which often 
ioaj to rifiidity and an ove .•insistence upon maintaining classroom control. 
■Vitn increasing maturity, soir.e teachers shift focus from their own oerfo nuance 
as teachers to the cuidren's perfoi;iiance as learners; but, many teachers 
continue to place a hiyh premium on effect- ''c classroom managenient and 
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prefer those students who ire easy to control. This preoccupation with 
control is found in teachers in nursery school as w«jU as those in early 
elementary classrooms. 

i:arly educational settings, whether day care centers or public schools, 
are , r-jjably the most crowded institutions in /Xr.itrican urban culture (see 
Jackson, 1968, p. 8). Whole neighborhoods of children are crowded into 
buildin;f;s for three to cit^hl hours a day. These great numbers of only 
;iartKilly so iali:od voun^jsters crei'te enormous problems of crowd control, 
in view of Jiese realities of schooling, pupil role had tc be invented as 
an alternative; to chaos in the hallways, the cafeterias, and the 'jathrooms, 
fS well as in the classrooms. 

Most states have statutes requiring universal, compulsory schooling 
starting with kindergarten. This means that public schools do not select 
tnoir clientele, nor do the students voluntarily choose to go to school, 
one can easily seo why the school would place such emphasis on controlling 
cne ochavicr of its involuntary clientele and why il invokes pupil role 
.iS tnc prope- role for students. 

r'ro.n kindergarten on, most schools have an age-graded system. This 
...ca.'i, ihdZ toachers have r.o wove their students through a carefully schedried 
,e(,ucMice of curricula so tiiat tney arc prepared for the next grade. As a 
r-s. U, t.icre is great pressure on students to move through the school year 
in oruer:/ and nrcdictiable tashion. Those who have approximated idea' 
1 i - rolf status are the ones .iiost iikeiy to be on schedule, exactly 
oi,rr:- tnc teaci'.cr wants then, to be. Wita the recent introduction of 
ivad<.'inic instruction in many preschool settings, there is often the sajne 
• oncern witn "curriculum'" appearing m nursery school classrooms. In preschool 
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servint; lower socio-econoiaic populations ''prcacaUciiilc" programs frcnucntly 
ivvjuire the clulU'i acconuioJat ion t> pupil ro'.e. For certain periods of 
tnc Jay, he is expected to sit in place, receive direct instruction, and 
.i.iswer questions just as it he were in first or second grade (e.g., Dcreiter 
and i:ni;el.';ian , l9ob}. In schools servin^j rore econoniical ly privilCtjeu 
po,>uiations . c^diaissiOn to prestigious private elementary schools is often 
based ii\wn an evaluation of chc ciiild's performance in nursery school. 
Such evaluations usually rely heavily upon the child's "potential" for 
a^suiiang acceptable ;-upil-role status. 

Sonic readers might argue that the early childhood settings described 
above are not representative of the typical setting for young children, 
ioa>t or all of nursery schools. Little research has been conducted on 
tr.s question, but the few studies which have been done indicate that 
teachers begin socialising children to the pupil role as early as nursery 
:;c.iO.).. Jackson and .v^ifson (1968;, for exair.ple, found that the average 
nursery school child receives almost three conscraints per hour from his 
te.iciicr. 'n a school consisting of 97 children, six teachers, and :en 
assistant teachers, they counted approximately 3,500 constraints every 
..lornmg: 25 p.>rcent of these were imposed by the teachers. The observat ionii 
took ptace in a university laooratory school generally regarded as --.n out- 
sta.ul.n^ exa;.j)le of ,;ood nursory school pra:tice. In another study, LaBelie 
.<r.u idis'. ,i'j75j f(und even ;;iore instances of control in their samp'c of 20 
n;ir-.ory -.c.-ool coacners. ihesc teachers averaged 35 control episodes d'iring 
A ir^-uur.utc observational period. Forty-nine percent of these controlling 
response? were for tiie specific purpose of socializing children to the 
realities of efficient classroom management, while anothe*- 32 percent 
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coastitutcJ assertions of "personal controi" by the teacher, UBolIe and 
t<ust conunentej that a number of these personal assert ionis were closel-y 
relatcJ to institutional objectives, thus indicating further pressure o.i 
the children to adopt pupil role, to be passive and manageable. Only 19 
percent of the controls were dcsi^ineu to introduce children the cultural 
values of the larger society. It would seem, then, that pupil role is a 
reality of schooling which begins in nursery school Jind usually becomes 
an accepted part of the child's experience by first and second grade. 

Sex Role 

Just as pupil role is a creation of schools and teachers, sex role 
is a creation of the larger culture. Sex role consists of a set of cultural 
prescriptions which are delivered to the child by the significant figures 
in us or her life. Parents, peers, and television characters use a variety 
or techniques vincluding modeling, reinforcement, expectations, and direct 
teaching] to draw the child's attention to the essential parameters of his 
or her "approp'-iate" sex lole. As the child incorporates early lessons in 
sex-role idertity, he increasingly views sex role as a central component of 
self-concept and begins to r„ore actively select and assimilate characteristics 
wfucii are congruent w:tn his ei.ierging sox-role identity. There is no need 
to review the com;) lex it ics of sex-role acquisition here, as the/ have been 

adcjiiateiy presoatcd elsewhere (e.g., Maccoby, 1966). A few selected points, 

,u)wovcr, Si.ouiu i)c co;isi JcreJ : 

i. iJotn adults aiid peers socialize children to their culturally 

a-.^ifined soA-role identity. Socialization by adults begins during ti;e first 

year of 1 1 f ^> (e.g., Goldberg and Lewis, 1969), while peer effect influence is 

apparent .wiong three-year-olds (Fagot and Patterson, 1969). 
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2. Most boys and jjirls are aware of their gender by their 
third birthday (Gescll, et ai., 1940. p. 228); and, whether aware of it or 
not, behave, according to society's sex-role expectations, in predictably 
different ways by three years of age (Fagot and Patterson, 1969). 

3. Although there are some exceptions; both boys and girls tend 
to adopt society's prescribed sex roles (see Le. uid Gropper, 1974). The 
male sex role generally incorporates characteristics such as dominance,., 
aggressiveness, physical assertiveness, and large muscle mobility, as well 
as distinct preferences for certain objects, games, and activities. The 
female sex role, on the other hand, emphasizes dependence, passivity, 
neatness, ^^oliteness , affiliative skills, and small motor dexterity, as well 
as toys and activities which allow for expression of these characteristics 
(see Kagan, 1964a; Sutton-Smith and Savasta, 1972; Ross and Ross, 1972). 

Sex Role and Pupil Role 

An examination of the characteristics of sex role and pupil role 
indicates that there is a strong correspondence between pupil role and 
the temale sex role. Second, the exact opposite holds for the relationship 
between pupil role and the male sex role. One would expect, then, that 
aoys would have a more difficult time adjusting to school than girls. Available 
evidence sooii.s to bear this out, even at the early childhood levels. One 
i.at.onwidc study, ^or exa.npie, found that girls have much higher promotion 
rates fro;ii first to second ^rade than boys. Of the 402 schools surveyed 
73.: percent reported higher rates for girls, 23.6 percent reporte, no 
difference, and only 5.2 percent had higher . ates for boys (/USA, 1958). 
Another study, conducted in Maryland, found that girls are referred to 
extra-cidssroom specialists .-nuch less frequently than boy- are, especi a 1 l y 
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at fiTbt ATddc where tha re terra I ratio is three boys to every i;irl (Bewtzen, 
i'Jo^j . A recent survey of the Boston school system discovered that boys 
wonstUuted 02 percent ot children in* classes for the mentally retarded, 
and that they probably accounted for approximately 70 percent of the "false 
positives" assiiined to these classes. The same survey found that, in the 
tivc to seven year a^e range, 33 percent more boys than ijirls arc "excluded" 
trow school (Task rorce, 1970, pp. 38-40 and 82). 

.Moreover, first i;rade boys receive more criticism from teachers than 
tirst grade ^^iris do, while the two sexes receive about the same ajnount of 
i)raisc i3rophy and Good, 1970). At the preschool level, however, Biber, 
NLIler. and Dyer ^I'MZ) found that girls received more positive rein^ofcement 
tna;i boys did. Another preschool study observed that boys were significantly 
•aore disruptive than girls and that boys received three times as many "loud 
rcpri.ftands" from their teachers as girl: did (Serbin, O'Leary, Kent, and 
Vor.ick. 1973;. McNeil (196-1) and Davis and Slobodian (1967) found that 
first grade children were apparently aware of these differences in treatment. 
Since they perceived boys as receiving more negative comments from teachers 
than girls received. Finally, Gregersen and Travers (1968) asked first and 
second graders to draw pictures of their teachers. As might be expected, two 
uiit of thr< o boys produced drawings expressing negative feelings toward 
tiK'ir roa^iicrs, while the opposite ratio held for girls. 

■'lie ,.ii.ii;r a:tri(nitc tr.eso differences in school adj ustmcnt to the 
s.jci.il .ind pi-./siological i,TJi.at;iri ty of boys as contrasted with 
tor exar.pie, .}ent:.en <19o6y estimates that at the tune of entry 
i.-.to nrst /raue ^irls are approximately one year ahead of boys in general 
;iiatant/. Yet noys and girls are officially expected to meet appro/ iniate ly 
the sa.ne standards of pe rfo nr.ance . This marked difference in maturity 
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Uoubt lessly accounts lor a slieuble portVon of thu total variance between 
boys >jfiU girls in initial school aUjustJiicnt ; but'we are still loft with the 
\!M:rikin^ incontjruity between sex role inJ pupil role for boys and the 
e^iually marked con^jruity between the roles for young girls. Moreover, scx- 
roio Uitference? between boys and girls are not a function of maturity, but 
ot cultural indoctrination. Roys, at whatever level of maturity, seen to 
have difficulty in coordinating the conflicting demands of sex role and pupil 
role. Tins conflict leads to demonstrable stress, starting at the earliest 
scliool levels. 

It way seem, then, u 't schooling is a benign experience for young 
girU. On the contrary, howevet, the close match between sex and pupil 
roles for the typical young giri carries its own problems which may be 
more pernicious than the problems experienced by bo/s. There are three 
studies which shed light on the young girl's status in school, one concerned 
w;th teacher expectations, and two with teacher behaviors. 

Levitin and Chananie (1972) found t.nat 40 first and second grade teachers 
perceived boys as bcin^; "typically" ;nore aggressive than girls, and girls 
a.> being aiorc dependent. Moreover, the same teachers significantly approver' 
or ach icvcMicnt and dependent behaviors over aggressive behaviors, regardless 
or ^ox of child, indicating their pupil-role expe-nat ions . The teachers 
' ^'^^^ dependent girls more than aggressi*'.; girls, but did not like dependent 
ooys :;,ore than a^^ressivc boys. 

i wu ot(. or studies indicate that these expect.it ions are r-'flocted in the 
te.icner's oehavior with children, even at the preschool level. Fa^jot and 
t'atterson 1 1 '69; empirically identified a repertoire o.' "sex--o!e behaviors" 
amofifi .56 nursery school children. They then observed four nursery school 
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teacl'ers anU (oun*i that the/ reimforced only female-typed behaviors in yirls 
(97 {)v rceat ). ,.nd almost always f'lmale- typed behaviors in buys (86 percent). 
Vho etrect of ?his rtpeti ^lous consistent reinforcement schedule was that 
boys adoptci 'vo^s sex-tyju'd behaviors almost twice as frequently as girls did, 
although for Doth sexes the proportion of cross sex- typed behavior was 
smaii (13.5 and 7.6 percent, respectively). Serbin. et al. (1973), essenti.-^lly 
corroborated .ind extended these results by finding that nursery school teachers 
were highly reinforcing of various dependent behaviors in both boys and 
girls. One miieresting difference was that teachers attended more to 
physically proximal girls than to girl i in distant parts of the classroom, 
whereat boys received the same amount of attention regardless of their distance 
tro.a the teacher. This latter finding would seem to indicat'; that teachers 
foster greater dependency in gicis than in boys. Moreover, boys were found 
to be about three times as "disruptive" as girls and received about nine 
ti.nes as many teacher reprimands as girls for their disruptiveness. If one 
were to view disruptive behaviors as assertions of autonomy, then boys were 
ouviousl/ receiving more teacher attention (i.e., reinforcement) for autonomy 
tnan giris were. Most teachers, however, probably do not realize that their 
reprimands are serving to reinforce precisely those behaviors they would 
prefer to eiiminate. 

rhese studios indicate that nursery school teachers both expt'ct and 
reinforce appropriate pupii-role behaviors in children, irrespective of 
si'x, .i;ini)u^ii tucif rein torce.-.icnt ;)rov;ouures .ippear to be luorc successfui 
with ^ir[<, than with boys. Teaciiers apparently have different sex-role 
expectations for ooys and girls, and are, in fact, faced with real d i t te rences 
in the sex-typed behavior of boys and girls. The typical teacher's expecta- 
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tioQ^^tor pupil role interact with hor^ expectations about sex role so that ' 
she is Jetensively sensitized to marked discrepancies between the two an|d 
tranquUized by ipter-role correspondence. Thus, the poor fit between 
pupil role and sex role for boys leads to ongoing stress and conflict in 
the educational setting. Girls, on the other hand, are victimized by the 
close fit between pupil role and their sox role. They are, in a sense, 
locked ii^to cumulatively reinforcing cycles of passivity, docility, an^ 
dependence and many eventually come to accept passivity as the proper stance 
for, learning. While schooling may be a more benign experience for girls 
over the short run, boys usually resist full indoctrination to passive 
.-lodes of learning. The long term implications of the typical girl's 
relatively easy accommodation to pupil role are probably counterindicative 
of her ever becoming a fully active learner. 

Learning as an Active Process 

The aoovc .inalysis is based upon the assumption that habits of active 
icanung are preferable to the habits of passive learning associated with 
pv.:)i: i-olv. Most educators would be willing to make this assumption despite 
Tiu; [)vohai)il iZy that they soldo,;i allow it to influence their practice. There 
.ifo tw<) rcasur.s for tius: teachers conji.oniy believe that children n.ust be 
-aoc ,„a;i,i^ea»;c hcfure t.-u'v are tcaciiabie and they tend to equate the conditions 
'■ar;ir,^ i t h ;)e n,, i s s i ve;ie s s or disorder. We do not question the 
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V* te.Kfurs ,is.J ... subjects i;. these ifu'ce studies were female. 
t,ie p;-.-)uruieraiice of' fe,:iaies an.on^ ..irly childhood teachers 
'■ ' ■> . nI. . : .int r.ictur in the sex-role ecology or" the sciiool is a inatter 
u: cor, J e, r urf J.fe, i97.ii. However, since 98 percent of teachers <it grades 
tf.rve anu' below are feii.ale, these sainples wuu hi seem to be representative 
wt tne sex distribution ;i. the population of early childhood teachers 
iM.A Kcs'.'arch lUvision, 1971, 1972 ), 
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value of a reasonabio JOjjrec ot classroom control, nor do we view ourselves 
as advocates of "permissive" approaches to education or chi Idreiring. However, 
it iiu^lit .be useful to recall the writin^js of Dewey and Montessori. These 
educators, although misimderstood by many of their contemporaries, could 
hardiV be jud^jed as radical by current standards. Over 70 years ago, in 
.us fuiiious essay "The Child and the Curriculum," Dewey reminded us that 
"subject-matter never can be got into the child from without. Learning is 
active. It involves reaching; out of the mind. It involves organic assimila- 
tion starting from within (1956, p. 9)." Thirty years ago, Montessori wrote, 
about the interaction of learning and activity in young children: 

When mental development is under discussion, there are 
.li.iny who say, "ilow does movement come into it? We are talking . 
about the mind." And when we think of intellectual activity, we 
always imagine people sitting still, motionless. But mental 
development must be connected with movement and be dependent 
on it. It is vital that educational theory and practice should 
become informed by this idea (1967, pp. 141-142). 

More recently, Piaget and his associates ha>^^s^ain reminded educators 
of the essential importance of active cognition to effecHve learning. 
According to Piaget the human intellect operates actively upon reality in 
order to construct and incorporate a symbolic model of the world. In young 
cnildren such ,7,ental operations are mapped upon perceptual -motor manipulations 
or uOjvct<,. which, in turn, are extenial manifestations of the very same 
.i.enta. actions tijey serve to develop (Placet and Inhelder, 1971). Dewey, 
M^vitf^suri , ai.o Placet would therefore seem to agree that the young child's 
iear/K.it; s.'a-Ui.; oe a nu.nilc, proactive engagement of reality and thai enforced 
pasjiv.ty would intertere with effective and meaningful learning. 

:"hore iiave been a nuir.ber of studies on the relationship between activity 
mo /uung chudren's icarning of simple paired-associate tasks. The basic 
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fuiiiin^ ot this liiio oi uuiuiry is that children learn better when they 
actively manipulate objects than when they arc alloweU no manipulation or 
are restricted to observing manipulation by another person (e.g., a peer 
or a teacher). Moreover, when kindergarten-age children are given clearly 
stated instructions on how to learn paired-associate tasks, they apparontiy 
have no advantage over subjects who are not given instructions. That is, 
experimental treatments which encourage subjects to approximate pupil role 
are less effective than those which allow for more active modes of learning 
(Wolff and Levin, 1972; Wolff, Levin, and Longobardi, 1974). 

It would seem that the kind of active learning proposed corresponds 
fairly well with the degree of mobility and object manipulation found in 
v.ost preschool settings, that it is probably somewhat less evident in 
kindergarten, and that it rapidly disappears in first and second grade- 
class rooms. Thus as the typical child moves through the early childhood 
enterprise he begins as an active learner, is gradually socialized to 
pupil role, and completes early schooling as a passive, less efficient 
learner than he was at the outset. The available research is quite clear 
.a indicating that tlus trend is an observable reality, but that the trend 
v\n\-. counter to the best in toririat ion we have on how children learn. There 
.s ->o.i,ctiii;ij; perverse .ibout the way these two oodies of evidence have failed 
to i;itertace, juirt, i euU rl/- wnen une recognises that the kind of activity 
,iJv\;eateu ny oui.c.t 1 1 una i jjii i I osu,)i'.c rs and ep i s te;:io I i :^ t s and operational i ^ed 
.)>■ ;>'>(■. ii'caers car. iiaruly Ijc ei,iiated with classroom chaos. Nevertheless, it 
t> cv);ri,i,o;i ,)ractice to sociaii.:e children in school to passive modes of learning. 
iVMcacrs are ajjparently unwiiimg to risk the benefits of active learning 
because of its prcsiimed association with loss of classroom control. 
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Ke comi.iendations for l-ducational Policy 

Teachers* professional behavior is a function of their training;, their 
workinij conditions;; and their individual sensibilities. The last would seem 
to be beyond policy recommendations, but we do have rcconunendat ions regard- 
ing teacher training and working conditions as they relate to the issues 
discussed in this paper. 

Teacher Training 

There is a basic body of knowledge which ought to be included at both 
the pro-service and in-service levels as a systematic ajid integral part of 
teacher training. First, teacher trainees should be given general anthro- 
pological information about the school as an institution: To be fully 
effective, any professional, whether he be a tax accountant or a teacher, 
must know the folkways of the system within which he works. It is not 
enough that a tax accountant, for example, be able to compute deductions 
and fill in tax fonns, to be truly professional, he must understand the 
tax code and know how to manipulate the subtle realities of taxation to 
work tor. ^rather than against, his client. Similarly, a professional teacher 
;nust know more than methods, materials, and content; she must know the code 
or ./stei;i ot' the scliooi so she can use it to the benefit of her client.-i. 
*;oiR-r,i; treaCnionts of che school as an institution can be found in Jackson 
iiOuH), Siibcrnian (1971;, and Sarason (1971). There has been very little 
antnropoio^icai work on the early childhood setting per se. but one niight 
want to begin with Snure (1963). Margolin (1974), and King (1973). 

In particular, teacher trainees should receive systcniatic instruction 
about the functioning of pupil role and sex role, how these roles interact, 
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aiui how these interactions IcaJ to dot rimentul consequences for ^irls aft J 
boys. Trainees should also be exposed to pedagoijical theory and research 
whicii Aiompare active ajid passive modes ot learning, and should be able to 
reco^;nize the implications of these studies for seeing children as learners 
ratr«cr than pupils. 

rmully, teacher trainees should faiiuliarize theiaselves vith the 
pruiciples of behavioral analysis and techniques of behavior change, to 
avoiu the coauiion pitfall of fostering precisely those behaviors they wish 
to discourage. On this last point, we are aware that there are potential 
dangers in the laisappl icat ion of behavioral techniques , and we are not 
reco:*u.icnding that teachers indiscriminately use systematic reinforcement 
witn a;r/ a:*d all children (see Katz, 1972a). But there are potential risks 
in ailuwin^4 people to becor.te teachers of young children when they are un- 
iv^^re of both the reasons for much ot what they do dn the classroom and the 

;)ws-.i:);c c.>:;scvji4onces . Teachers should know about the folkways of tlic'school 

* 

a.>u..t Zi\c realities of sex role and pupil role, and about the contingencies 

.iu..ui;i bcri.ivior; ciad colleges of education should assunie responsibility 
lyjC iM-partin.; t»'»i;i btisic N;u)rtiedgo. 

ucyohvi t.ie coaiont of teacher training, there is the matter of training 
t^irnuii. ;t wuoIJ >»ecMi i;;.perative that the fonnal presentation of knowledge 
^•4.r rcovKu.i.c.'ide J :)0 accon, paHicd i)y ^ruop discussions or seiitinars. Such 
'^•'^•"ii"' ..o.iivi i.c A vcliivlo tor triiirices' analysis of their (^wn roles as 

,''ito:.riai tr.4v,.^rs and oi tnoir pl.ivc ifi the overiiil workings of 
tae N^siuUi ,r, ah i s r 1 1 u t i ori . 

'fuv ite;.i for .inalysis wcnild he the teacher's dual role of custodian and 
educator. In her custodial roie she views the child as a pupil, a consumer 
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of .school -based oxporioncc. but when the icachcr educates she ent^ages tlie 
c:a\vi as a leamc;'. A second Item for analysis would be the teacher's apparent 
vi^'i;.i.nuMcc iin the c kiss? JOiii , a i.iyth which dissolves rather tiuickly und"?r 
careful scrutiny. Teachers, for example, are usually tacticians who 
i.../loi.K'nt the strategies of curriculum experts. Moreover, the teacher's 
.>e...iviv>r ^s often influenced bv the behavior of children and this is 
i>articu;arly t r-ue where there is one adult (the teacher) who is work in^; 
wit.. 20 CO J3 cnilJrcn ^see Yarrow, Iv'axler, and Scott, 1971). A final and 
related a,;enda item woikiJ bt- a teacher's analysis of her own modclin}; value 
tor cn.idren. It is enl i^iUen in^; to observe children "playing teacher"-- 
ai.^ a.-,o e:;i.).irrassin^. A;iparently, a teacher's most obvious behaviors are 
.:.a.-.a^criul ar.d disci,)linary in nature. Thus, it would be advisable for a 
teuchor to reconstruct herself as a model of active learning. This would 
;)ut her in .Tiore active control of her own classroom experience, enhance 
nor appeal to children, and attach value and prestige to active modes of 
ieui";;;i^. unless a teacher is helped to develop a pedagogical strategy which 

£ir;..l, rounded in an awareness of institutional folkways and the contin- 
^e..c.cs oi ri.i,;ia;i beiiavior, she will continue to expend primary energies in 
r..e ,„.ina^e;;,cnt of minor crises, rather than in the creation of educational 
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••<.■ .-.wt ..i-cy^arcd to su^;.;e.st sweepiaj; proposals tor school refor;;i. 

^ue.. -u^^v .li^^n^ are u.suaiiy tutiie, Also, much of what ^oes on in sci*ool 
IS M*untoriJod. but is rciatod to trie nature of the institution. For this 
rc.isun {he .r.ost profoiinJ criticism of the school usually evokes the institution's 
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.nost obtuse response. Thus, our reee ^jnenJations for school refonn arc 
^ iiiodest and spec i tic 

i'i-.e school should attei:i;»t to provide teachers witli at least the 
rudii.ients ot a profess una! support system. This meuns that teachers should 
i ave aci-ess to ^^rviso*/ input. Such support would be especially 

i.aportan: to lu^w riv«i;her: wi;o. fcenn^ constrained to establish their ovn 
professional adequacy, are particularly prone to impose inflexible \ jrsions 
of pjpil role on their ffidents. The purpose of supervisory support would 
be to inove new teacher*s through the ''survival stage" as expeditiously as 
possible. Some innovative school systems have teacher resource centers and 
a cadre of roving supervisory personnel. It would be desirable to have all 
schoois provide the Sdiwc support to their teachers. Some attempt shoulcl aUo 
00 made to reduce the isulation of t^^achers through the provision of time 
and space for ^ro^p J iscuss ion of common institutional and professional 
pro.)AC.,.s , sec Saraso:;, l J7i, pp. 105- lOS), These discussionis would probably 

Dv racilitatcd by representatives of resource centers or by educatictial 

1 

directors, who could keep the sessions goaldirocted and task oriented, as 
w'-w .i > prov.uc corist ruct i ve feedback. The point of these two recommendations 
tu :\c teachers achieve cun>cious and pur[)oseful control over their 

• * ^ ' ir:i..i\- i.)V arid tu pr()..a)tu cor.tiruiity between trainir*^; artd professional 

< ' ' ' ' vu;»tiiiaiC/ ca* ac aciw^^'ved oiiiy if the sciiool .supports the 

''^ ^ ciiv^rt:. tw tiai^^ia:^- i.cr traini;..; into application. Ac caw sat'eiv 

'"'^^ tcav.KT:. to vypeii, rathef rn.in close, experiential 

^'ptiwiis to tfieir <:}\iUlvcn, ii only t:.ey Kf^ew how. Tnoreforc,, we have [)laced 
^'if ^reati»st e.ujwwisis on ^orti;;^ teachers to ^now what tiiey are doin^ and why 
^''^*>' '^^^ *"his IS the essence of professionalism and ii;ay well bo the best 

noMo tor eradicating those aspects of pupil role which are most detrimental to 

er|c *'^* 0 0 0 2 0 
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Schools lor young children do not play disproportionate role in 
sociaiiiitii; thci.i to sexist expectations or stereotypic values. Most 
otncr childhood institutions are at least as responsible as schools are foi* 
such socialization. iVhat n.akes schools unique is that they consticute the 
yount; child's first contact with formal, group-based learning. In order to 
manage large numbers of involuntary, partially socialized children, each 
with his owi* set of individual differences, schools have invented a cultural 
vehicle, which we have defined as pupil role. Examination of the few studies 
available indicate that pupil role is in effect at the earliest levels of ^ 
schooling, including nursery school. 

Pupil role places first ptiority on passivity as the proper stance for 
school-based learning.. As such, it ignores theory and research which holds 
that learning is facilitated by activity and inhibited by passivity. Pupil 
role corresponds very poorly with the male se'x role, thus making for ongoing 
stress and conflict between young boys and their schools. Ironically enough, 
young ,;irls are victimized by pupil rolf for precisely the opposite reason, 
ino close correspondence between pupil role and the female sex role seduces 
"iost girls into becoming well-behaved students and passive learners. The 
snurt - to- ,.c-diu;;i- range implications or these role interactions are probably 
..iorc J.iiiM^mg for boys. Girls, however,, probably suffer more over the long 
r..j uuc to tne re.ativoly dysfunctional rnodes of learning they adopt. It 
wuuUi ,ee,n that both sexes would benefit from considerable loosening of the 
c(->nst ra mts i;nposed by pupil role. 
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